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FRANK AND HARRY. 


* OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD.” 


‘Witt you please to give me two cents?” said 
Frank to his mother. 

‘For what, my dear?” she asked. 

‘** To buy a piece of chalk with.” 

‘*¢ And two for me, mother,” said Harry,‘ for I want 
a piece as well as Frank.” 

‘*What are you both going to do with chalk ? ” asked 
their mother. 

They were silent. She asked again and again, but 
they made no reply. ' 

“1 cannot,” she said, “give you the money till you 
tell me what you want of the chalk. Why are you not 
willing that I should know what you mean to do 
with it?” 
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The boys continued silent for a short time, and then 
Frank said, ‘‘ I am afraid if you know what we are going 
to do with the chalk, you would not let us have it.” 

‘* Then,” replied his mother, * you think it is some- 
thing wrong. I perhaps ought to insist on your telling 
me what you want of the chalk, or else give up having 
it. I love to procure you every innocent pleasure, and 
what is right for you to do I think I may know about. 
But if you will assure me it is nothing wrong, | will ask 
no more questions, and give you the money.” 

‘We don’t mean to do any great harm with it,” said 
Harry, “ but still I am afraid you will not quite like to 
have us do it, mothers are so much more particular than 
boys you know.” 

“Try and see if we disagree about this matter,” said 
their mother. 

“Shall I tell?’ said Harry to Frank. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it ’s no such dreadful affair; 
let’s tell mother all about it; you know she said the 
other day that ‘she remembered when she was a boy,’ 
and it is not so very bad either.” 

The boys laughed at this often quoted blunder of 
their mother, and Harry began : 

*“ You see, mother, that yesterday John Green con- 
wived while we were in school and engaged in doing 
our lessons to make a great B, on Frank’s and my back 
with a piece of chalk. He is a good hand at such 
things, and he did it so that the master did not see him 
and neither of us observed the other. When we went 
out to play, he and all the boys cried out B for block- 
head, B for blunderbuss, B for booby and so on ever so 
many other names beginning with B, and kept pointing 
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at us. At last I saw Frank’s mark and he mine, and [ 
can tell you we were both mad. enough. Now we want 
to be revenged on Joln Green, and we have got a nice 
plan. You see he will be on his guard, and we must be 
very cunning. ‘Tomorrow is exhibition day, and he will 
have on his best dark green jacket, and Frank and I are 
to sit one on each side of him. You see he is really a 
dunce about everything but playing tricks, and when he 
is asked a question he will be half scared out of his wits 
and not know what to say. Now Frank is going to pre- 
tend to help him while I will write Dunce in large letters 
on his broad back. He will not know what I am doing 
1 am sure, and as he is a real dunce it will make a good 
laugh and every one will think he is well named, and 
the whole school will laugh at him.” 

** So,”’ said his mother, “ you acknowledge that it is a 


aa ” 
piece of revenge ? 


‘* Why yes,” replied Frank,‘* but no great harm in 
such revenge, [’m sure.” 

“You think,” said his mother, “that he will be so 
troubled about the answers he is to make when he is 
questioned that he will not know what he is about, and 
then one of you means to pretend to be his friend and 
to make believe help him while the other makes him 
appear like a fool to the rest of the school by writing 
Dunce on his back ? ” 

The boys looked a little troubled and were silent 
awhile, and then Harry said, ‘It is no more than he de- 
serves, and it’s true enough he is a dunce.” 

“IT will tell you a better way of being revenged, 
Harry,” replied his mother. 
“* What is it?” he asked. 
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** Sit by him as you intended, and when he is troubled 
with the questions that are put to him, help him as well 
as you can and be particularly kind to him.” 

** And so reward him for making fools of us,” said 
Frank pettishly ; ‘‘no, I don’t want to do such a thing 
as that.” 

‘** And so prevent his ever wishing to do such a thing 
again,” she replied. ‘* Do you believe he would ever 
treat you unkindly again if you were to do as | propose, 
if you were thus to return good for evil to him?” 

The boys were silent, but it was evident they did not 
quite relish their mother’s advice, nor feel in the mood 
of helping John Green answer his questions. 

** T will tell you a story,” said their mother to them — 
“a true one of a man who overcame evil with good, and 
perhaps saved himself from great harm by so doing. 

A gentleman was travelling through a very unfrequent- 
ed road the latter part of one day alone in a 
observing its unusual solitariness ; there was no house, no 
sign of human existence there, and it was so still that the 
sound of his horse’s hoofs seemed almost to make an echo 
against the surrounding hills and rocks and deep woods. 
The song of a bird or the chirping of a cricket seemed 
to fill a great space, and fell on the ear with a new and 
strange power. Presently at a sudden turn in the road, 
he came upon a man who advanced in the middle of the 
road directly toward his horse’s head ; he had a bad ex- 
pression in his face and fixed his eye upon the traveller 
in such a way that he was convinced he intended to stop 
and rob him ; he immediately stopped his horse and very 
kindly invited the evil looking person to get into his gig 
and let him carry him on his road. The man hesitated 


gig; he was 
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a moment, and then stepped in. The gentleman, who 
was a clergyman, began immediately to talk earnestly 
about many interesting things and kept up a lively con- 
versation with him. At last he spoke to his companion 
of the uncommon loneliness of the road, and observed 
that it would be an admirable place fora robbery. He 
then went on to speak of robbery and criminals in gene- 
ral, and of what he thought was the right way to treat 
them: he said that he thought they should be instructed 
and if possible reformed ; that we should try to convert 
and restore them to virtue and happiness, and not mur- 
der them in cold blood, which he thought was the way 


they had been treated ; that by patient love and kindness 


we should win them to goodness and happiness, that we 
should show them the way back to peace and honor, and 
he expressed his faith that God had a witness of himself 
in every human heart even the most hardened. He told 
the stranger that he was a non-resistant, and would rather 
die himself than hurt a hair of his enemy’s head. 

At last the man, who had listened silently and very 
attentively to all that he had heard, desired when they 
came to another road to get out, as his home he said lay 
in that direction. 

After he had bid the clergyman farewell he added, 
‘“‘T thank you for this ride and for all you have said to 
me; I shall never forget any part of it. When I met 
you it was my purpose to rob you; I could easily have 
done so, but your kind act and your kind words put better 
thoughts into my heart. I think I shall never again be 
guilty of the crime you have saved me from committing 
this afternoon. I thank God for having met you; you 
have made me a better man.” 

VOL. VII. 13* 
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FRANK AND HARRY. 


** Now,’’ continued the mother, ‘1 will give you each 


the money y 


ou ask for, and leave you to do as you think 


best about John Green, and to prosecute your revenge 
if you are so disposed.” 

** But mother, I am sure chalking a fellow’s back isa 
very different thing from robbing, and chalking back 
again is not like keeping a poor creature in the state 
prison for twenty years or hanging him.” 

** Very true, Harry, but the principle of returning good 
for evil is the same, and of overcoming evil with good is 


the same. 


The evil purpose in this man’s heart was 


overcome by the love and kindness of the man he meant 
to injure. But think the whole matter over, and let me 
know tomorrow evening what you have done. I leave 
you free to do as you think best.” 


The next 


evening, when Frank and Harry had taken 


their usual places by their mother, she asked them what 
they had done about John Green, and whether they had 
spent their money for chalk. 

*] gota piece of chalk,” said Frank, ** for I thought 
perhaps I might have a good chance to use it, and I did 
want so very much to pay him back for his trick upon us 
that at any rate I would havea piece in my pocket, but the 
poor creature looked so frightened I did not want to 


touch him.” 


*‘] did not buy a piece,” said Harry, “ for I felt almost 
sure that if I had a piece in my pocket, I should leave a 


mark on his 
* Did you 
him,” asked 


back with it.” 
then do nothing to revenge yourselves upon 
their mother. 


“ Yes,” replied Frank, “I think Harry had such a 


revenge as you, mother, would enjoy. One of the ex- 
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aminers asked John the boundaries of Italy, and he could 
not answer a word, for he is a dunce; well, he was just 
going to say he could not tell, when Harry whispered 
them in his ear very softly, and he was able to answer 
before he was passed by. I did just then want very 
much to write ‘ Dunce’ on his back, and you see there 
was my piece of chalk in my pocket so handy; but 
when | heard him after the examination thank Harry for 
his kindness and tell him he was sorry for what he did 
to him and me the other day, I did feel as if it was better 
to overcome evil with good.” E. L. F. 





SKIPABOUT’S LOVE FOR HIS MOTHER. 
‘* Come, my dear little Skipabout, and take a walk 
with me.” And who is Skipabout? He is not a dog, 
nor a monkey, but a little boy, whom I call Skipabout, 
because he loves to use his two legs to cut capers with, 
and never goes straight on like old folks, but zigzags 
about, in all directions, as if his legs, as well as his 
tongue, talked and told how happy he was; not that he 
ever says in so many words, ‘t] am very happy, dear 
mother,’’ but no one can doubt, who sees him, that he is 
so, at the time. 

Skipabout does not stop long to consider whether he 
shall accept his mother’s invitation for a walk, but takes 
her hand, which he soon lets go, that he may run about 
at random. Every thing he looks at makes him happy. 
The white clouds, as they sail along through the blue 
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sky, make him feel as if he was up there having a ride 
with them upon softer cushions than any he had ever sat 
upon before. Then the birds, as they sing and fly from 
tree to tree, make him sing too, in his heart, and think 
how delightful it would be if he could fly with them ; 
and it seemed to him as if the time might come, when 
he too, will be able to fly with his thoughts. 

When he hears a pert little squirrel chatting up in the 
tree to his companions, it seems to Skipabout as if the 
chatting, was partly meant for him, so he gives another 
skip and imagines that he is amongst the boughs with 
little Brush-tail having as good a time as he. 

This little fellow every now and then looks at his 
mother to see that she does not run away, and then he 
runs to every pretty place he can see; first in a little 
green hollow, then ona hill, and then by the side of a 
brook, and here he will stop to hear the prettiest music and 
talking that he ever heard, and to see the prettiest danc- 
ing and pictures that he ever saw. 

How happy is this little boy amongst these beautiful 
things that God has made, and he too, is one of them; 
he has eyes to see them, and a heart to love them all: 
the clouds and the birds, the brook and the flowers, and 
above all, his dear mother; she is to him the first and 
the best; should she leave him he would forget all to 
follow her; but Skipabout knows very well that his 
mother would never leave him alone, he feels sure that 
he has her safe ; the clouds might pass away, the squir- 
rel go to his nest, the birds fly off, the brook dry up, the 
flowers wither; but Skipabout’s mother would always 
be with him. 

But there are times when our little friend questions 
whether his mother will always be with him, for he has 
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a playmate whose mother died and left this world ; when 
Skipabout knew of this, the thought came to him that his 
mother might also die, and leave him without her, and 
his heart has become sad, and his mind troubled, and at 
night when he lays his head upon his pillow, this thought 
fills his eyes with tears, and all the beautiful things 
which made his day happy are forgotten. These tears 
do not however last long, and he falls asleep to rise the 
next morning as happy as ever. 

Now this little boy could not rise the next morning as 
happy as ever had he gone to bed with the feeling in his 
heart that he had been naughty through the day, had 
given no pleasure to his mother, and did not deserve her 
love. 

Skipabout’s love for his mother is very great, so that he 
cannot bear to have her away from him for a moment ; 
he cannot bear even to have her go to see a friend, unless 
he goes with her; and the idea that the time may come 
when she would leave him altogether makes him at times 
very unhappy. 

Perhaps Skipabout does not love his mother just in the 
right way, for there is a right and a wrong to every- 
thing, and this is one reason why his love is attended 
with pain. If he loved her as God loves him, he would 
be willing that she should go and see a friend, even if he 
does not go with her. He would say to himself,‘ Well, 
my dear mother is going where she will have a good 
time, andI will be a good boy while she is gone; I can 
think of her, and love her, though I don’t see her, nor 
she me, yet she knows I am here, and I know where she 
is, so we can both love each other till we meet again. 
In these thoughts his tears would dry away and he would 
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sky, make him feel as if he was up there having a ride 
with them upon softer cushions than any he had ever sat 
upon before. Then the birds, as they sing and fly from 
tree to tree, make him sing too, in his heart, and think 
how delightful it would be if he could fly with them ; 
and it seemed to him as if the time might come, when 
he too, will be able to fly with his thoughts. 

When he hears a pert little squirrel chatting up in the 
tree to his companions, it seems to Skipabout as if the 
chatting, was partly meant for him, so he gives another 
skip and imagines that he is amongst the boughs with 
little Brush-tail having as good a time as he. 

This little fellow every now and then looks at his 
mother to see that she does not run away, and then he 
runs to every pretty place he can see; first in a little 
green hollow, then on a hill, and then by the side of a 
brook, and here he will stop to hear the prettiest music and 
talking that he ever heard, and to see the prettiest danc- 
ing and pictures that he ever saw. 

How happy is this little boy amongst these beautiful 
things that God has made, and he too, is one of them; 
he has eyes to see them, and a heart to love them all: 
the clouds and the birds, the brook and the flowers, and 
above all, his dear mother; she is to him the first and 
the best; should she leave him he would forget all to 
follow her; but Skipabout knows very well that his 
mother would never leave him alone, he feels sure that 
he has her safe ; the clouds might pass away, the squir- 
rel go to his nest, the birds fly off, the brook dry up, the 
flowers wither; but Skipabout’s mother would always 
be with him. 

But there are times when our little friend questions 
whether his mother will always be with him, for he has 
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a playmate whose mother died and left this world ; when 
Skipabout knew of this, the thought came to him that his 
mother might also die, and leave him without her, and 
his heart has become sad, and his mind troubled, and at 
night when he lays his head upon his pillow, this thought 
fills his eyes with tears, and all the beautiful things 
which made his day happy are forgotten. These tears 
do not however last long, and he falls asleep to rise the 
next morning as happy as ever. 

Now this little boy could not rise the next morning as 
happy as ever had he gone to bed with the feeling in his 
heart that he had been naughty through the day, had 
given no pleasure to his mother, and did not deserve her 
love. 

Skipabout’s love for his mother is very great, so that he 
cannot bear to have her away from him for a moment ; 
he cannot bear even to have her go to see a friend, unless 
he goes with her; and the idea that the time may come 
when she would leave him altogether makes him at times 
very unhappy. 

Perhaps Skipabout does not love his mother just in the 
right way, for there is a right and a wrong to every- 
thing, and this is one reason why his love is attended 
with pain. If he loved her as God loves him, he would 
be willing that she should go and see a friend, even if he 
does not go with her. He would say to himself,‘ Well, 
my dear mother is going where she will have a good 
time, andI will be a good boy while she is gone; | can 
think of her, and love her, though I don’t see her, nor 
she me, yet she knows I am here, and I know where she 
is, so we can both love each other till we meet again. 
In these thoughts his tears would dry away and he would 
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be almost, if not quite, as happy as if his mother were 
with him. 

If Skipabout loved his mother in the right way and 
always wanted her to be happy, he would be willing and 
glad to have her go where she was to meet a dear friend, 
though he might feel sad at moments at the thought 
of being without her. 

This little boy is old enough to know that the time 
may come when his mother will be called to see that 
Friend who made all the pretty things he enjoys in his 
walks, and he must try to be willing to be left without 
her, when he knows that this Friend is kinder than any 
other, and will take care of his mother and make her 
happy till he goes to live with her again, in a world 
where all is more beautiful than it is here. 

We sincerely hope then that this little boy will learn 
to enjoy his mother while he lives with her in this world, 
that he will try to make her life happy, that he will try 
to be so good, that if she is called away from him, he 
may look forward to the time when he too will go to that 
Friend who calls us all to our home in heaven. 

He must remember that his mother’s love is always 
with him, as much when she is away as when she is 
present, and he surely cannot think when she goes to 
heaven where all is love, that she will forget him. 

Little Skipabout must try then to love his mother without 
being selfish about her, and when the tears come into his 
eyes, it must be with joy to think that his mother he so 
much loves, has, like him, a Friend in heaven who never 
leaves anybody alone. 8. C. C. 
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SPRING PROMISES, 


SPRING PROMISES. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF FREDERIKA BREMER, 


“ See the leaves bursting forth from the green swelling bud ; 
The bright Spring is soon coming now!” 

So spoke a fair child; by her mother she stood, 
The green wreath around her fair brow. 


And the mother smiled sweet on the fair, loving child 
And tenderly kissed her bright cheek ; 

In her child’s beaming eyes her Spring gladly smiled, 
The language of hope they can speak. 


She kissed her and smiled — the Spring sun brightly shone 
On both in the room so serene ; 

How fair was the sight ! — by a mother alone 
Thus can opening Heaven be seen. 


When warm, smiling May in the leafy grove stood, 
When the glorious Spring came indeed ; 

There lay young Sophia — an angel so good: 
On her bier was the pale lily laid. 


And the mother stood still by the dark, silent bier, 
She looked at her child — but said nought; 

She did not complain — she shed not a tear, 
But flowers to adorn it she brought. 


Friends talked much of comfort, of hope and relief; 
Much counsel and patience they taught ; 

The summer soon came with its fruit, flower and leaf; 
No smile to that mother it brought. 
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CHARLOTTE AND REBECCA. 


[ Concluded. } 


Resecca felt a little disappointed at first, but it was 
only for a moment; and as she saw how heated and 
tired her mother was, and saw how fast she was becom- 
ing cool and rested, as she sat there so comfortably, with 
her arms resting on the arms of the chair, and with the 
pleasant western breeze slightly moving the ruffle of her 
cap, and the collar of her short loose gown, as if it want- 
ed to do all it could to refresh her, — Rebecca felt quite 
willing to run the risk of losing the flowers, and perhaps 
she felt also more pleasure in seeing the kind breeze 
moving the white ruffle around her mother’s pleasant 
face, than Charlotte had felt in seeing it move the lilies 
on the pond. Both were beautiful sights to see — both 
were poetic, for both touched the heart in a good place ; 
but which was the most beautiful, which excited the 
highest feelings, any benevolent, neighbor-loving heart 
can easily tell. 

Yet, notwithstanding Rebecca’s pleasure in helping 
her mother, she did pass her iron so hastily over the 
aprons and towels that they.probably did not look quite 
so smooth as usual; while she was ironing, a pleasant 
thought was put into her mind. ‘ What,” thought she, 
“if; [were to get the flowers for Charlotte, instead of 
getting them for myself? that is what Clara would do, I 
know, if she were in my place; and very likely I should 
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find some more somewhere.” And Rebecca’s iron 
swept along the faster at this pleasant thought. 

‘** What makes you in such a hurry, Beccy ?” 

Rebecca said she wanted to have time before tea, to 
go over into Mr. B *s meadow and get some cardinal 
flowers to set out. Her mother said she thought there 
would be hardly time before tea, as there were yet a 
good many things to iron. 

**Oh dear!” said Rebecca, “1 do hope there will 
be time; I want to go very much before tea.” 

‘“‘It will be a great deal pleasanter to go after tea, 
when it has grown cooler, Beccy. But what does make 
you in such hurry, dear?” 

Then Rebecca told her mother the whole story about 
the lily-gathering and the cardinal-flowers. 





** Well, Beccy, Ill spare you as soon as I can, and 
all the more willingly if you do n’t mean to act selfishly. 
But don’t slight the ironing, because it is n’t fair.” 

” said 
I must leave my iron- 


** Ah! who is this, coming towards the house ?’ 
Rebecca. ‘ It is Clara B 





” said she, and she threw down 


ing one minute, mother, 
her iron and ran to meet Clara at the door. 

‘IT came,” said Clara, “to see if you would like to 
ride into town with me this afternoon.” 

‘“Oh, I should love dearly to go, but I cannot, for two 
reasons. I’ve got some ironing to do, and besides, I 
want to go ks 

“ Oh, I know all about that; but Charlotte is going, so 
you will want to go if she goes— but the ironing, 
though.” 

‘Yes, but did Charlotte tell you about our bargains ?” 

* Yes; andI think itis a pity,” Clara added, laughing, 

VOL. VIII. 14 
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“that cardinal-flowers are so rare about here, that you 
and Charlotte could not both of you have some, instead of 
one having to deprive the other of them.” 

“It is: I do hate to take them from Charlotte; but I 
think they belong more to me, for I saw them first, and 
as I said I would be the first to get them, I must.” 

** Yes,” said Clara, ‘* you do want to have the pleasure 
of doing what you said you meant to do; but 1 know 
what I would do if I were in your place; I would go 
and get them, and then “ 

**] can guess what you are going to say,” said Rebee- 
ca, smiling, “just what I’ve been thinking of, 1 know. 
You wanted to go and get them, and then carry them 
straight to Charlotte.” 

“That is it. If you are the one to get them, carry 
them to Charlotte, and I will give you the next I find.” 

“Well, I knew it was what you would do, if you 
were in my place, and I had pretty much made up my 
mind to do so; and now I am determined. But the 
ironing will prevent my going to town with you; mother 
is tired, and so I want to do all I can, so that she may 
sit and rest, you know.” 

** Certainly: I will not urge you to go, then, good bye. 
I must go directly home, or I shall not be there in time 
to go into town.” 

**T need not be in such a hurry, now,” thought Re- 
becca, as she went back to her ironing, **as Charlotte is 
going into town.” 

After tea, Rebecca, when she had washed up the tea- 
things, was tying on her bonnet and thinking there was 
certainly nothing now to prevent her from going to the 
meadow, when her mother said, “ Beccy dear, 1 forgot 
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that I must have some dry brush-wood for tomorrow. I 
have n’t any dry stuff for kindlings, and you know it’s 
what I cannot very well do without. Wouldn’t there 
be time for you to go as far as the hazelnut wood and 
get me a small basketful before you go to get your 
flowers ?” 

* Oh dear!” Rebecca was just going to say, but she 
did not say so. ‘I don’t know but there will,” said she. 

She took a basket and hastened away, feeling very 
much as one feels when hurried in a dream. 

‘** How Iam prevented from going,” said she to her- 
self, “* and how sure I was that | should go as soon as I 
had done my dinner; but if I do but one of the two 


things. it is better. | know. to get the brush-wood for 
mother, than the flowers for Charlotte.” 


It was about sunset when she entered the wood, which 
was not far from the house; but Rebecca was in such 
haste that she hardly saw how beautifully the setting sun 
blazed through the foliage and beneath the dark, straight 
bodies of the trees, and hardly attended to the merry 
choir of robins, and the ringing notes of the thrushes; 
she thought of nothing but brushwood ; yet no doubt the 
birds and the blazing tints did help to make her task 
pleasanter, even though she bestowed not a thought up- 
on either; they came into her heart if not into her head. 
She thought the brush had never been so scarce before ; 
she was sure she had always found plenty ; she passed 
by a bush of wild honeysuckle, but did not stop either to 
look or to pluck ; tiger-lilies, too, she saw on the ground, 
but they were unheeded; nothing looked so interesting 
as dry sticks, and had she seen a fiery spike of cardinals, 
she would hardly have stopped to pluck it, so eager 
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were her fingers to break up the brush; though never 
had the brush seemed so unwilling to be broken as it did 
then. 

In about half an hour she returned home with her 
basket full. 

** Oh, you are a nice girl, Beccy, you are!” said her 
mother, “‘ that brush is enough to do anybody’s heart 
good; and it’s no stretching it any to say, that these dry 
sticks are one of the real comforts of my life, for there ’s 
nothing else that makes a kettle boil so.” 

With a happy heart, Rebecca went and got a knife to 
dig up the flower-roots, and she left the house, bound 
for the meadow, at last; and while she is on her way to 
it we will go and see where Charlotta ic : 

“T am going, now,” said she, as the carryall stopped 
at Mr. B *s gate, “down into the meadow, to get 
the cardinal-flowers.” 

*“ Why, Charlotte! you must not go now,” said Clara, 
“you will be home late, it is afier sunset, now, and you 
have more than a mile and a half to walk; and with 
your nice clothes on, too, to go down into that low, wet 
meadow. I will try to find brother Henry ; perhaps he 
can go and get the flowers.” 

‘Oh, that would not do, you know; I must get them 
myself; and it would not be fair,” said Charlotte, as she 
sprang from the carriage. 

“ Ah, no, it would not; I did not think of that; but 
you had better wait till tomorrow, it will be dark before 
you get home.” 

**] must go, Clara, so you need not say one word. I’m 
going into the kitchen, to ask Betsy to give me a 
knife.” 
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** Then I shall run and tell her not to give one to such 
a desperado,” said Clara, laughing. 

“‘T will be there before you,” said Charlotte, and she 
ran with all speed to the kitchen, and snatching up a 
knife which she saw lying upon a table, she hastened 
towards the meadow. She was obliged to go through 
two pastures before she reached it; and in the first pas- 
ture she came to, there were several cattle feeding; but 
they Seemed to be peaceable, and she did not feel much 
fear in passing amongst them. Some of them looked 
up at her; but they only said, “* Who may you be?” 
and again went to feeding; the long horns of the oxen 
looked rather formidable as she passed close by ther; 
but their meek eyes seemed to say there was no fear; 
for the dove itself has not so meek an eye as the ox. 
In the next pasture there was what she felt more fear 
of—a spirited young horse; but he, too, was feeding 
quietly, and as she did not wish to lengthen her walk by 
going around through the next lot, she ventured to go 
through; keeping at some distance from the young crea- 
ture, which, though he was a more tractable kind of 
animal than the ox, notwithstanding his meek eye; yet, 
being of a more spirited and active nature, he did not 
perhaps make quite so safe a companion to be with in an 
open field, because he might run upon one in play. 
But so fond of adventure, was Charlotte, and of risking 
danger, or at least, the appearance of danger, that these 
little encounters, instead of disheartening her, served 
rather to give her fresh pleasure and determination in 
proceeding on her errand. ‘The young horse, as he saw 
her approaching, merely lifted up his head, pricked up 
his ears to her, and said, ** Who comes here?” and 
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then, sweeping his long tail over his sleek side, went to 
feeding again; and Charlotte passed on, and at length 
reached the meadow, where the cardinals grew. She 
thought she knew almost the exact spot where they were ; 
but either she had been quite mistaken as to the place, 
or they had been plucked; for she wandered along by 
the side of the brook, somewhere on whose margin she 
knew she had seen them. ‘“ But oh!” cried she, * here 
is something beautiful, if not the cardinal-fiowers.”’ 
They were yellow lilies, spotted with brown; a most 
gracefully shaped lily it is, and petals very thickly dot- 
ted with round, brown dots, which became gradually 
smaller and more thinly scattered towards the other end, 
and hanging its head, not mournfully, for its color was 
gay; nor sleepily, for the ends of its painted petals 
turned back towards the stem so far in graceful curves, 
that they pointed rather upwards than downwards; not 
bashfully, for though an anemone or a snowdrop might 
look bashful, a yellow lily as large as a rose and grow- 
ing nearly a foot high, cannot look so; nor in shame nor 
in penitence, for its stalk is so very erect; and besides, 
yellow is not a mournful, stupid, bashful, shame-faced, 
nor penitent color; therefore, why all the flowers bent 
down their beautiful heads, is only to be guessed about ; 
even though their color was yellow, they might perhaps 
look a little pensive at that twilight hour; perhaps they 
were in a reverie, or to speak plain English, “in a brown 
study.”” Yet they had such a wide-a-wake look that it 
seemed rather as if they were gazing carnestly at some- 
thing amongst the grass; but however it might have 
been with them, Charlotte plucked a bunch; but left 
some, for a pleasant spirit whispered to her heart that it 
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was better not to take all, they looked so very prettily 
there. She wandered along the brook-side till she came 
nearly to the end of the meadow; when at last she es- 
pied, towering up, redder than a fire amid the green 
grass, three fine spikes of cardinal-flowers. Oh! they 
were red as the most intense love, deep red, yet dazzling 
red ; so deep, so dazzling, that there seems to be nothing 
fit to compare them with. 

** Oh, splendid! fire! fire!” cried Charlotte, as she 
stooped down and began to dig up the roots. It took her 
a good while to dig them, for she was obliged to dig 
carefully, so as not to break the roots any more than 
was necessary. ‘The twilight was fading fast, and when 
she took up her lilies to return, the redness was all gone 
from the west, and the evening stars began to blink in 
the dusky blue. Still it was light enough; there was a 
clear amber light all round the southern and western 
horizon, and Charlotte did not feel in great haste. It 
was a pleasant hour to be out in a pleasant meadow, 
where a little brook wound murmuring in half muffled 
tones, through the long sedge-grass; and by the time 
Charlotte had reached the wall of the pasture where the 
young horse was, she had been helped on to the de- 
termination as to what she would do with the cardinal- 
flowers. ‘I will, really,” said she, “I will go tomorrow 
morning, very early, before the sun is high, and set them 
down in Rebecca’s little garden. I don’t know as I 
have treated poor Rebecca quite well. I wish I could 
help being selfish; but I will do a good thing now; I 
will set them down in the hollow she made for them, 
and fill it with water; yes, if Rebecca goes into her 
garden soon enough tomorrow morning, she shall see 
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the flowers rising out of the water. As Charlotte was 
going to leap over the wall, she observed that the horse 
was galloping around the pasture, and she was therefore 
afraid to venture to pass through, so she took the next 
lot, though this, together with looking so long for the 
cardinal-flowers, and stopping to gather the lilies, took 
up so much time that she began to feel she should not 
reach home till after dark ; so without going to the house 
to return the knife, she hastened directly towards the 
road, when she had still a mile to go; the stars began 
to show themselves one by one in the dusky zenith, and 
the amber light around the horizon became fainter and 
fainter. ‘* Oh,” thought Charlotte, “ what will mother 
think of my punctuality?’ And the house-clock al- 
ready began to stare into her mind’s eye, its most pro- 
vokingly punctual hand which will always so cruelly 
plod on, just the same, no faster, no slower, whether we 
keep pace with it or not— pointing to half past eight. 
She felt timid, too— quite afraid, yet she knew not of 
what; but it was something quite as new to her to be 
walking alone on a lonely road after the stars had come 
out, as it had been in the morning, to go off alone in a 
boat; but Charlotte was a sensible girl, and besides, 
not naturally very timid, so she did not feel so fearful as 
many girls would have done in the same situation. And 
though her imagination was lively enough, she did not 
allow it to be filled with all sorts of strange bugbears ; 
she did what was much better: she asked herself in the 
first place, what she was afraid of, and being obliged to 
acknowledge to herself that she saw nothing to fear, she 
determined that her reason should not become a dupe to 
her imagination. There was light enough for her to find 
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her way, “‘ and,” thought she, “ why is not this enough 
to content me? Besides, Clara often told me that the 
smallest thing is directed by the Lord’s divine Providence, 
and that when we are doing rightly, we need fear noth- 
ing; and I thought I was doing rightly enough when J 
went to get the flowers; for | thought [ should be home 
in time. Iam not certain if I did right, though, for I 
really believe I should have gone, even if I had known 
it was at the risk of being benighted, and making father 
and mother feel anxious about me.” When she thought 
how anxious her parents would be, she began to run, and 
ran till she was quite breathless, then walked slowly till 
she had recovered her breath sufficiently to be able to 


run again; and inthis way she continued till she was 
within about a quarter of a mile of home. As she was 


running along she thought she saw something dark be- 
fore her path, but could not distinguish what it was. 
** What is that, I wonder?” thought she, ‘it must be 
either a man or woman, or else a cow or a horse; for it 
is something that moves, and there are no wild beasts in 
this part of the country; but whichever of the four it 
may be, it will not be any more likely to do me harm in 
the night than in the day, so there is no need of feeling 
afraid of it. As she walked boldly forward she soon 
saw that it was something that walked erect, and in a 
minute or two she found it was a man, and that he was 
approaching. I had a little rather,” thought she, ‘ that 
it had been a woman; but he is a sober man; he walks 
steadily, and why should I feel at all disagreeably at 
meeting him? What reason have I| for thinking he is 
not a very respectable man? How do I know but he 
is one of the best men that ever lived? But whatever 
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he may be, he certainly has no reason for wishing to 
harm me, for even if he were a robber, he would not 
think of robbing a child.” When she had come within 
a few paces of the man, she heard him call out, ** Who’s 
there ? — Charlotte ? ” 

**Ah! father! I began to suspect who it was; well, 
it isa respectable man, if not the best that ever lived. 
Father, 1’ve been making all sorts of surmises as to 
what kind of a man you were, and I came to the con- 
clusion at last, to believe you to be a very nice one, and 
I think you are, if you have come to look after a wan- 
dering lamb.” 

** How much of the lamb there is in you, Charlotte, I 


shall not take upon myself to say,’ replied her father, 
“nor what your Wanderings win end mM. What excuse 


have you to make, for staying out till this time of 
night?” 

““ Why, father, it was so light when I set out to come 
home, that I never thought of getiing benighted; and 


when I found how dark it was growing, | came just as 
fast as | could come.” 


** You ought to have a pully affixed to you as the gate 
has, to bring you back in proper season.” 

* That would be convenient,” said Charlotte, laughing ; 
‘** but, father, | am very sorry, indeed, that 1 made you 
feel anxious about me, as | suppose you did, by your 
having come to meet me; but I really could not help 
it.” 

** Don’t say you could n’t help it, Charlotte ; you know 
better than to say that.” 

‘Well, 1— 1 could n’t very well help it.’ Charlotte 
then told her fathor how it had happened that she stayed 
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so late, and also told him of her good resolution concern- 
ing the flowers, and got his permission to go away the 
next morning at daybreak, provided she was not needed 
in the house at that time; and Charlotte and her father 
walked the rest of the way in silence. 

Rebecca reached the meadow shortly after Charlotte 
had left it. She did not enter it by the same way that 
Charlotte had come, or they probably would have met. 
‘* Where are the flowers?” said Rebecca to herself, “I 
do not see a sign of one. Ido wonder if Charlotte has 
got them, after all. Ah, yes! she has!—she has got 
them,” she cried, as she saw, instead of the tall stalks 
with their red flowers, only the hole from which they 
had been dug—the new, black earth turned up on the 
grass. ‘* Yes,” thought she, “they have but just now 
been dug, that is very plain, for the earth is damp and 
new; it looks as if it had this moment been turned up, 
and this is the exact spot where the flowers were. I re- 
ally think it was a little unkind in Charlotte to take them 
from me, when she knew how I depended upon them. 
And she knew I would have gone in the boat with her, 
if I could have got courage. I mean to tell mother, and 
I mean to tell Clara, all about how unkind Charlotte is 
sometimes. Now I’ve hurried over here at this time of 
night, all for nothing.” Poor little Rebecca certainly 
felt vexed ; and it was a feeling which her pleasant little 


heart was not often troubled with; she was grieved, too 
? D b ] ’ 


that Charlotte should have been so unkind. As she was 
walking rather slowly away, her eye caught the small 
party of yellow lilies which Charlotte had left. “Oh!” 
cried she, as she ran towards them, ‘*I have not come 
for nothing. These are almost as beautiful as the 
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cardinals.” In great delight she plucked a few, but did 
not take up a root, as she did not know whether it would 
grow in a garden. As she left the meadow with the 
lilies in her hand, the slight feeling of grief and vexa- 
tion became so far stilled, that she concluded she would 
not speak unpleasantly about Charlotte. 

Early the next morning when Rebecca went into her 
garden to pluck a few flowers to put into a glass with 
the spotted lilies, how startled and pleased was the little 
girl’s heart, and how her pleasant dark eyes sparkled 
with glad surprise, when she beheld in the hollow place 
which she had made, the three tall and splendid cardi- 
nals, looking still as fresh as when she had seen them in 
the meadow, for the shadow of the house fell upon them 
and shielded them from the sunbeams. She wondered 
if Charlotte had been so generous, or whether Clara 
had found some cardinal-flowers and put them there. 
But how they got there so early, she wondered very 
much, for they were not there when she returned from 
the meadow in the evening; had Charlotte, or Clara, 
or Ilenry, come so far, so early in the morning, to sur- 
prise and please her? It was plain that some one had, 
and Rebecca hoped it was Charlotte. 

In the evening, Clara and Charlotte called to see if 
Rebecca would go to walk with them; and then Rebec- 
ca asked Charlotte if she could guess what she had 
found in her garden ? 

“Fire and water,” said Charlotte, “if you went out 
before sunrise.” 

* Fire, certainly,” said Rebecca, “‘or something red- 
der. Now, Charlotte, have you been such a kind 
girl?” 
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‘Clara has been such a kind girl,” said Charlotte, 

‘it was she who put the thought into my head; and, 

Rebecca, she tells me you had the same pleasant inten- 

tions, yourself; but I deprived you of the pleasure of 

fulfilling it, by going to the meadow before you; but I 

thank you just the same as if you had set the flowers in 
my garden.” 

‘* We may say you have made the pretty present to 
| each other,” said Clara; ‘‘and now, Rebecca, I suppose 
4 I must give Charlotte the next cardinal-flowers that I 

shall find.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, you must,” said Rebecca. 

It may be guessed that Rebecca cherished the flowers 
? more than any in her garden; and they grew as though 
grateful for her care. 








HYMN BEFORE GOING TO BED. 


O rnov, before whose Father’s face 

e The children’s angels stand, 

A Grant me, a helpless child, the grace 
That thy angelic band 

May watch my ways and guard my bed, 

s And minister to me, 

Till I in death shall bow my head, 


And go to live with thee. ANON. 
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LETTER TO HAL. 


Dear Hat— Perhaps you would like to know what 
became of little Cato, after his mother was so cruelly 
forced away from him. He continued with the family 
to whom he belonged, or who considered him as belong- 
ing to them. He was thought a very idle boy, and not 
worth much. But they did not accuse him of as many 
faults as they had done his mother. Perhaps they be- 
came attached to him when he was a child, and were 
more patient with, and willing to excuse what they 
thought wrong in him. 

He often threatened to run away ; but no one imagined 
he had sufficient energy to execute his threat. After he 
had grown up into a young man, as he was one evening 
standing in the parlor where the family were taking tea, 
to wait upon the table, he said to his master, ** This is 
the last time I shall ever tend table in this house. After 
I have had my supper, [ shall take my bundle and go 
away. And I shall walk right out of the front door.” 
They all regarded his speech as idle words, and had no 
suspicion that he really intended to leave them. But, 
sure enough, after supper was over Cato tied up his 
bundle and walked down the front stairs, and out of the 
front door, as he had said he should. Why he chose 
that method of leaving the house instead of the more 
familiar back way I cannot tell. Perhaps the vision of 
freedom which was then floating before him aroused a 
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sense of dignity he had never before experienced, and 
led him to make his exit in the manner those who had 
been considered his superiors were wont to do. 

His master made no effort to recover him. Perhaps 
he thought so idle and useless a lad was not worth 
taking any trouble about. Or perhaps his better nature, 
or conscience, whispered to him that he had no right to 
detain a fellow creature in bondage who wished for his 
liberty. He merely said that if he chose to go he 
should not send after him. 

Many years after this happened, when his master and 
mistress were bofh dead, and their daughters married, 
Cato went to the town where he had formerly lived, and 
called to see one of those daughters. He gave a very 
good account of himself; said he was married, and I 
believe had some children, and earned a comfortable 
maintenance for his family. The idle slave boy, when 
transformed into a freeman, could become industrious 
and energetic. How different must have been the feel- 
ings with which he labored for his own support, and for 
those he loved, from the sensations which occupied his 
mind while performing his unrequited toil. Can we 
wonder that the results were so different ? 

Good bye, for the present, dear Hal; if my life and 
health are spared, you shall hear again from 
Your friend, 


Newburyport. 
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AMA DEUM. 
FROM THE HUNGARIAN TALES. 


Wuart lowly voice repeats with plaintive wail 
Ama Deum, ama Deum ? 

So sings amid the corn the lowly quail 

| Ama Deum, ama Deum. 

| There crouching in her loneliness 

The feeble accents humbly bless 

The Giver of all good around ; 

O, let me breathe the same soft sound 


Ama Deum, ama Deum. 


POW A pV 


List! as the evening sun sinks low and dim, 


Ama Deum, ama Deum, 


NASA Oi 


The patient quail renews her vesper hymn, 


Ama Deum, ama Deum ; 





Watching beside the turfen nest 
, i Wherein her callow fledglings rest. . 
|| There as I bend my wandering feet 

Let me her holy strain repeat & 
Ama Deum, ama Deum. ; 
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ANIMAL SUICIDES. 


Wuen children torment animals they are not perhaps 
aware of what they are doing, and this may be some ex- 
cuse for them. It is not however a sufficient excuse for 
such a mode of amusement as they think this way of 
passing time to be. A child who has been taught that 
he must in his conduct think of the feelings of others, as 
well as his own, will, I believe, when he reads the fol- 
lowing anecdote, feel mortified, and ashamed if he has 
ever been guilty of the sin of tormenting animals, and 
resolve never again to run the hazard of inflicting so 
much pain. He should ask himself by what right he 
takes away the life or enjoyment of a creature which, 
let his powers be ever so great, he could never restore to 
life, or make up to it for depriving it of the privileges 
which God has given it. Let him for a moment place 
himself in the situation of the animal and ask how he 
would like the treatment he inflicts; let him be perse- 
cuted and tormented in his school, or in his walks, and 
reflect upon the state of mind it would put him into, 
taking from him as it would the pleasure of existence. 
Can any boy suppose that he can commit these small 
sins (as he thinks them) when he is young, and not, as 
he grows older, commit greater ones? Yet some boys 
are guilty of this cruelty towards animals, and never 
seem to be troubled by it, because the poor dumb thing 
cannot speak in words, and has not the skill or the 
power to return like measure to him. It is to be hoped 


that many boys do not require to be cautioned against 
VOL. VII. 15* 
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the cowardly act of injuring the helpless, but I fear there 
are some who do, and it is for such that we hope that 
this anecdote of the suicide of animals may make them 
more thoughtful, more just, and more humane. The 
anecdote shows how susceptible animals must be to suf- 
fering, when they will destroy themselves to avoid it; 
and such a fact ought to make every one more tender 
and careful in their manner of dealing with them. 


* AnimaL Suicipes. — It is related in the travels of 
Monsieur Violet, the truth of which is avouched by 
Captain Marryatt, that he saw horses that had been 
tyrannized over by other horses, and treated by the 
whole herd as outcasts, commit suicide. When tired of 
their Paria life, they walk round and round some large 


“tree, as if to ascertain the degree of hardness required, 


measure the distance, and, darting with furious speed 
against it, fracture their skulls, and thus get rid of life 
and oppression both together. He says that squirrels 
sometimes persecute one among their number till he 
destroys himself. ‘One day, while we were watching 
this outcast of a squirrel, we detected a young one slowly 
creeping through the adjoining shrubs; he had in his 
mouth a ripe fruit; at every moment he would stop and 
look as if he were watching, just as if he feared detec- 
tion. At last he arrived near the Paria, or outcast, and 
deposited before him his offering to misery and old age. 
They were, however, perceived by the other squirrels, 
who sprang by dozens upon them. ‘The young one, with 
two bounds, escaped ; the other submitted to his fate. I 
rose —all the squirrels vanished except the victim; but 
that time, contrary to his habits, he left the shrub, and 
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slowly advanced to the banks of a river, and ascended a 
tree. A minute afterwards we observed him at the very 
extremity of a branch projecting over the rapid waters, 
and we heard his plaintive shriek — it was farewell to life 
and misery.’ ’’— Boston Daily Journal. 


{ am sure that no child, let him have been ever so 
cruel, can read this story without feeling his heart grow 
tender ; nor can he after this look upon animals as beings 
that have no feeling. He may learn a lesson of com- 
passion and generosity from the little squirrel who stole 
an opportunity to do all in his power to make up to the 
poor outcast who had no one to befriend him, 

When we compare the action of this little dumb animal 
with that of those who join in the laugh against one who 
is in disgrace, we feel that the animal in that act at least 
is the superior, and unless such an one sees and repents 
of his acts of cruelty and meanness we do not know 
what his end may be ; he is committing a suicide of his 
moral nature, and may pass away and be forgotten 
sooner than the squirrel. 8. C. Cc. 


FATE OF THE APOSTLES. 


Sr. Marruew, the apostle and evangelist, was sup- 








posed to have suffered martyrdom, or to have been slain 





with a sword at acity in Ethiopia. 





St. Mark was dragged through the streets of Alexan- 





dria in Egypt, till he expired. 
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St. Luke was hung upon an olive tree in Greece. 

St. John was put into a cauldron of boiling oil, and 
escaped death; he afterwards died a natural death at 
Ephesus. 

St. Peter was crucified at Rome, his head downwards, 
at his own request, thinking himself unworthy to die in 
the same posture and manner as his blessed Master. 

St. James the Great was beheaded at Jerusalem. 

St. James the Less was thrown from a pinnacle or 
tower wing of the temple, and then beaten to death with 
a fuller’s club. 

St. Philip was hanged up against a pillar at Hierapo- 
lis, a city of Phrygia. 

St. Bartholomew was flayed alive by command of a 
barbarous king. 

St. Andrew was bound to a cross, whence he preached 
to the people till he expired. 

St. Thomas was run through the body with a lance, 
at Coromandel, in the East Indies. 

St. Jude was shot to death with arrows. 

St. Simon Zelotes was crucified in Persia. 

St. Matthias was first stoned and then beheaded. 

St. Barnabas of the Gentiles was stoned to death by 
the Jews at Salonica. 

St. Paul was beheaded by the tyrant Nero. 

ANON. 


CONFIDENCE is conqueror of men; victorious both over them 
and in them; 

The iron will of one stout heart shall make a thousand quail : 

A feeble dwarf, dauntlessly resolved, will turn the tide of 

battle. — Proverbial Philosophy. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


[Continued from the last No.] 
Vv. 


Tae young Count, Augustus Von Sternfeld, who was 
so benevolent to the poor and so full of filial affection for 
his mother, also glowed with love for his father-land. 
He had already long nourished in his heart the wish to 
take part with oppressed Germany in the mighty strug- 
gle against France. He studied in silence the art of war 
and every science connected with it; he was fond of 
conversing with officers, and they were surprised at his 
knowledge. At length, as his father was no longer liv- 
ing, he revealed his purpose to his mother. The Coun- 
tess was at first disturbed ; yet being penetrated with an 
equal love for her country, she yielded her consent, 
though with tearful eyes. ‘Go then, my son,” she said, 
** fight for your father-land, and God will be with you ; 
Icommend you to His protection; He will bring you 
back to my arms, good and uncurrupted, and crowned 
with the laurels of victory.” 

Count Augustus served in several campaigns against 
France, and became .a captain of cavalry. Now how- 
ever, circumstances had changed, and his regiment was 
required to accompany the great French army to Russia. 
Already, on the way to Moscow, before a shot was dis- 
charged, in consequence of forced marches and want of 
the means of subsistence, the army had lost thousands 
of men. After unspeakable fatigue, many bloody skir- 
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mishes and the horrible battle of Borodino, the army at 
Jength approached the grand imperial city, which with 
its ancient palaces, the gilded cupolas of its churches, its 
three hundred steeples and the ancient hereditary palace 
of the Russian monarchs called the Kremlin, exhibited a 
splendid appearance. ‘The Count, like every soldier, 
hoped to find here refreshment from toil, and provisions 
in such abundance as to furnish them once more with 
enough to eat. Only the city was almost forsaken of all 
its inhabitants. ‘The streets were deserted, the palaces 
and most of the houses were standing empty. At mid- 
night, that fearful conflagration burst out, which continu- 
ing for many days, grew into a fiery ocean and laid the 
greater part of the magnificent city in ashes. ‘The army 
was obliged to commence that retreat in which so mahy 
thousand brave warriors, German and French, found a 
frightful death amid snow and ice, hunger and nakedness. 
One single night swept off thirty thousand horses; 
among them perished all the horses of the Count’s 
squadron. He was obliged to continue his way on foot 
with his dragoons, in the deep snow, through a drifting 
storm. They had to travel miles without finding a hut, 
and when in the distunce they sometimes espied human 
habitations, and rejoiced in the prospect of obtaining a 
shelter and a piece of bread, they found them half de- 
stroyed, void of inhabitants and provisions, withont doors 
and window casements, the cold cutting wind whist- 
ling through them. Most of the houses were entirely 
burnt down. ‘The poor exhausted soldiers were obliged 
to pass many a night in the open air, upon ground 
covered with snow. The dearth of food constantly in- 
creased. The Count paid away all his gold for dry 
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bread, and at last for all the gold in the world, he would 
have been unable to procure a morsel more. He, as 
well as the generals and common soldiers, had no other 
nourishment than the flesh of the fallen horses. ‘They 
salted it with gunpowder and roasted it, appeasing their 
thirst with snow. The road along which the greater 
part of the army had already passed, was strown by the 
cannon and ammunition-wagons left behind; on both 
sides of it lay the dead bodies of innumerable men, over 
which the snow was spread like a great winding sheet. 
Many of the Count’s people stiffened lying in the snow ; 
others dispersed in flight, the word being, ‘ Let him who 
can, save himself.’ 

The Count was exceedingly exhausted, and could with 
difficulty proceed. He had been already obliged, on 
going out, to leave behind, sick at Wilna, the servant he 
had taken with him from home, and had employed a 
young soldier belonging to his county to wait upon him, 
in addition to his military duty. The man’s name was 
George Risch, and a more faithful, honest soul was not 
to have been found. ‘The Count said, ‘ George, you too, 
must save yourself; I move slower and slower, and shall 
soon lie down.’ The faithful man replied,‘I do not 
leave you; I will live and die with you.’ 

Suddenly the Kossacks came galloping on them with 
their swift little horses and long spears. ‘The Count and 
his faithful servant commended their souls to God, for 
they expected nothing but certain death. But the rough 
bearded soldiers only stripped the Count of the fine blue 
cloak which till now had afforded him some protection 
from the cold, tore off the cross of his order from his 


breast, and rushed on in search of richer booty. George 
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offered his warm cloak to the Count. The Count re- 
fused to take it; but George said, ‘ Pray, accept it, I can 
better bear the cold,’ and wrapped it round him. Jn the 
meanwhile he soon found another cloak for himself, 
which he took from a frozen soldier, who had been vain- 
ly enveloped in it. 

The Count now said to George, ‘It is impossible for 
us, upon this desolated road, to reach the city of Smo- 
lensko, with the hope of which they comfort us. We 
must turn into some side-road, either to the right or left. 
We may possibly meet with kind-hearted peasantry, 
who have not yet been plundered, and may take pity on 
us.’ 

They went farther and reached some huts, from which, 
full of joyful expectation, they saw the blue smoke as- 
eending. But the inhabitants regarded the two soldiers 
in foreign uniform as enemies, and repelled them with 
surliness and even curses. A Polish Jew, however, 
came along and accosted them in a friendly manner, but 
they could not understand his language. He carried 
under his arm a loaf of bread of an oval shape, and in 
his hand a flask of brandy woven round with straw, and 
he closely eyed the Count’s watch-chain, which the 
Cossacks had not perceived. ‘The Count showed him 
the gold watch, made it repeat, and gave him to under- 
stand by signs that he must pay something for it. But 
the Jew shook his head, and made as if he would go on. 
The Count therefore gave .him the watch and received 
in return his scanty provisions. Ile seated himself ona 
stone by the way-side, cut the bread and gave the first 
piece to his servant. ‘It is a costly loaf,’ said George, 
‘the watch was worth more than twenty ducats.’ ‘ Dear 
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George,’ said the Count, ‘ we need the bread more than 
geld; let us thank God for it.’ 

After they had appeased their hunger with the bread, 
and partaken of a little of the brandy, they proceeded 
on their way. It was well for them that all the brooks 
and swamps were frozen over, so that they were no- 
where detained by the desolate, marshy country. They 
reached a close thicket of pine trees, which afforded 
them some protection against the driving snow and wind. 
They found a place where there was no snow. George 
tried to kindle a fire, but could not succeed. ‘Though 
he had a flint and steel and tinder, he could not find 
enough dry fuel. Shaking with cold, they seated them- 
selves on the frozen ground; the pine trees around were 
all whitened with the snow. Far and wide, not a human 
being was to be seen or heard; the ravens only, croaked. 
The Count thought with longing of his dear ones at 
home, and of the pleasure he had formerly enjoyed with 
them under the lovely green shade of the grove at the 
villa, amid the perfume of flowers and the song of the 
nightingale. ‘Truly,’ said he, ‘no man knows what is 
before him; who would then have ever thought that I 
was to be hereafter transported to this frightful wilder- 
ness, beset with ice and snow, frost and vapors.’ He 
prayed earnestly to God. ‘Dear Father in heaven, de- 
liver me from this land, and restore me again to the 
arms of my loved ones.’ 

The Count could no longer endure the cold. It was 
even more intolerable to him than his extreme weariness. 
He roused himself up and went quickly forward, hoping 
that the exercise might give him a little warmth. But 


he was soon unable to advance a step farther. The 
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good George then took him on his back and carried him 
on that and the following day. But the faithful servant 
then became unable to proceed; his boots were worn 
through, and his wounded feet left bloody prints behind 
in the snow. The Count now said, ‘I have rested suffi- 
ciently, and no longer feel weary ; I will now carry thee, 
dear George.” But George absolutely refused his con- 
sent. ‘It is not far from here,’ said he, ‘to the next 
place ; we can see the steeple already. You can easily 
get there alone; but were you to carry me, perhaps 
neither of us would reach it. I am of less consequence 
than you, if I should perish. Leave me, then, here, 
and go on without me.’ 

But the Count said, ‘No! you have hazarded your 
life for me; if you had not remained behind with me, 
you would now have long been in a safe asylum with 
the army. Do not refuse me any longer. I now say to 
you what you said to me, ‘ We will live and die to- 
gether.” , 

George persisted in declining. ‘It is quite too much,’ 
he said, weeping and sobbing, ‘ it is not right, I cannot.’ 

The Count then sternly said, ‘ Have done with cere- 
mony, I command it.’ He lifted him on his shoulders 
and walked on. They came upon a high road where 
were two houses by the wayside. They knocked at the 
door of one of them. The mother -of the family and 
her children peeped at them through the window. Here, 
too, the foreign uniform was abhorred. They would not 
open the door to them, but handed ont a little piece of 
bread from the window. ‘The country people had heard 
of the immeasurable misery inflicted on the land by the 
foreign soldiery, and firmly believed that their splendid 
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capital had been burnt down by these abominable men. 
The Count and George pleaded in the most moving 
words for pity and compassion. But as Russian was the 
ouly language understood here, German had no access 
to the hearts of these people. 

The Count and his servant proceeded to the next 
house ; they saw the door open and attempted to enter. 
The owner, however, angrily pushed them back, and 
flung to the door with great vehemence. After they 
had gone about two hundred paces farther, the Count 
grew ill. He attempted to sit down on the stump of an 
uprooted tree; but he sank down on the snow nearly 
fainting, and said, ‘ Well, then, if it be God’s holy will, 
I am willing to die here.’ 

He presented his hand to George, and said with tears 
in his eyes, ‘ Farewell, thou good and faithful servant. 
May God reward thine affection and fidelity. Shouldest 
thou ever see Sternfeld again, salute my mother and two 
sisters.” 

vi. 

A stately man, of a fine large figure, dressed in the 
Russian costume, with splendid sable trimmings, was 
coming along the road ina sleigh. He saw the foreign 
officer sink down on the snow, and the weeping soldier 
kneeling at his side; he immediately drew up, halted, 
alighted, heard the Count’s last words and exclaimed in 
the most cordial manner, in the German language, ‘ God 
bless you, my dear friends, come with me, my house is 
entirely at your service; I will share with you all I 
have.’ 

He ordered the sleigh to, be turned round, in order to 
go back to the village; and having helped the Count into 
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it, he sate down by him, telling George to take a 
seat with the driver, and thus conducted them to his 
house. Ina few minutes they had reached it. On the 
outside, it did not look so well as they had expected. It 
was much meaner than seemed to become so distinguish- 
eda gentleman. The lower room, into which he con- 
ducted them, resembled the apartment of any common 
Russian peasant. In the meanwhile, the gentleman 


‘produced a very pretty silver tea-equipage ; he pre- 


pared immediately, at the table, some of the best Rus- 
sian tea, and cut slices of the finest white bread. * Drink,’ 
said he, kindly, ‘it will warm you; and while you are 
so doing, I will see what I can set before you to eat.’ 

He went out, but returned immediately, saying, ‘ You 
must make the best of it, there is nothing but some ven- 
ison which is partly eaten, and has already been twice 
on the table; you will find it good, however. I have 
already dined, at noon, not expecting such welcome 
guests.’ 

In a little while, the servant brought in a large haunch 
of venison, and placed a couple of flasks of choice Port 
wine, with three glasses of purest cut chrystal on the 
table. ‘The hungry men ate, and their host surveyed 
them in evident delight at the excellence of their appe- 
tites. He was unwilling to oppress them with many 
questions. He saw that they were scarcely able to 
speak, and only inquired afier their names, their homes 
and the battalions to which they belonged. Hereupon 
he spoke with his servant in the Russian language, gave 
him, as it appeared, many charges, again hastily went 
out, was gone a long time before he returned, then sate 
down by them again, handed them some wine and 
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pledged them, saying, ‘ Long live, all brave soldiers ! — 
I assure you, that though Iam a Russian subject, I sin- 
cerely pity the sad fate of these foreign warriors, es- 
pecially the Germans. I am sure that they are not our 
enemies; we have but one enemy — the man at whose 
omnipotent will, all those hundreds of thousands were 
compelled to invade our land.’ 

He suddenly rose again, hastily went out, and from 
his movements back and forth, and his loud imperative 
tones, though he spoke in the Russian language, they 
perceived that he had the control and ordering of every 
thing in the house. The sleigh, which he had not al- 
lowed to be unharnessed, stood, in the meanwhile, before 
the window, and the horses were shaking the sleigh-bells 
with impatience, and pawing the snow. When the gen- 
tleman again came in, his two guests had eaten and 
drank sufficiently. ‘And now, my dear Captain,’ said 
he, ‘I must in the first place, show you your sleeping- 
room, for you need rest above all things.” He conducted 
the Count to a sort of threshing-floor, pointed to a lad- 
der, and said, ‘ You must be so kind as to take the 
trouble to mount it.” The Count climbed up and came 
into a narrow passage-way, between a stack of straw 
and a rough-board partition. ‘The friendly host pushed 
aside two brown unplaned boards, then opened a private 
door, and the Count entered — an incomparably exquis- 
ite cabinet. ‘The walls were tastefully hung with green 
damask, and ornamented with admirable English en- 
gravings in gilt frames; on one side was a sofa, covered 
with green damask, and on the other a mahogany writing 
desk with book-shelves of the same, filled with elegantly 
bound volumes. In a recess, in front of which green 
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damask curtains hung down, stood a bed, as fine and 
beautiful as was ever seen in a Count’s castle. The 
Count stared and looked about him in astonishment; but 
Started in terror, as he saw his own pale, emaciated vis- 
age and worn-out garments, in a large looking-glass be- 
tween the two windows. The deepest compassion was 


manifest in the countenance of the benevolent master of 


the house ; but he simply said, ‘ You at least, looked for 
nothing of this kind in such a house. You must remain 
here for the present and recruit from your hardships. 1 
am extremely sorry that | must immediately take my 
departure. My business is extremely urgent. In the 
meanwhile, I leave my valet here at your service. He 
does not indeed speak German, but he can speak pretty 
good French. You must chide and order here, just as 
if you were at home. ‘The books may perhaps afford 
you some entertainment. The game around here is 
very plenty; when you wish to hunt, the valet will ac- 
company you. ‘The active Russian is an exceedingly 
good sportsman.’ 

The Count expressed some anxiety whether he should 
be safe here, were the Russian soldiery to arrive. He 
feared the being taken prisoner and sent to Siberia. 

‘Here is my hand,’ said the man, ‘ you shall be as 
safe here, as the emperor in his citadel. But you must 
give me your word of honor that you will remain here 
until | come again. I will take care that you shall return 
to your Father-land unharmed and in good preservation. 
But —I must be gone. Farewell.’ He hurried out at 
the door. 

The Count was greatly amazed at the stranger’s 
friendliness and goodness. ‘In very deed,’ said he, ‘the 
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kind man appeared to me like an angel from heaven, 
so helpful and unexpected, and he vanished again as 
soon. It seems to me like a dream, to see myself so 
suddenly transported from the frightful wilderness of 
snow, into such a delightfully warm, comfortable cham- 
ber. It borders on a miracle; I do not comprehend it,’ 

He was too weary, however, to perplex his head about 
it long. He laid himself down in the bed, and having 
slept for a long time on straw, the frozen ground, or 
even in the snow, it was a sensation of indescribable 
comfort to find himself in such a soft, smooth bed. He 
immediately fell asleep and enjoyed this unwonted re- 
pose and luxury until late in the evening. When he 
awoke it was quite dark. 


Vil. 


The valet had listened from time to time, to discover 
if the soldier-gentleman were yet stirring; as soon as he 
heard him he hastened up the ladder, entered the cham- 
ber, and said with a courteous bow, ‘ Have you rested 
replied the Count. 
‘I am very glad,’ said Oskinski, ‘will you now come 


well, sir?’ ‘* Never better in my life,’ 


with me? Below, a small supper is ready, the best that 
could be prepared in haste.’ 

[n the lower apartment the table was neatly spread for 
two persons. George however chose not to eat with him, 
but to wait at the table. ‘ Not so,’ said the Count, ‘ thus 
far you have been the faithful companion of my suffer- 
ings ; consequently, as our good host allows it, you must 
share in this joyful meal. We mortals ought to partici- 
pate together in joy and sorrow. And do you, Oskinski, 
bring yourself a plate. You must also eat with us,” 
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The good Russian did not need to be bidden twice. He 
brought his plate and sat down with them. Different 
kinds of venison, birds and fish were set before them, as 
well as every thing else which could be procured in this 
part of Russia. Various wines also were exhibited, and 
the Russian became very talkative. 

‘ Tell me,’ began the Count, ‘ who is this surpassingly 
kind master of yours ? ” 

‘Ah!’ said the Russian, ‘ he is for certain a very good, 
charitable gentleman. He belongs to Koslow, is a Rus- 
sian imperial counsellor, and has a great deal to do in 
providing for the army. He usually resides in Peters- 
burg. He bought the house here merely for the sake 
of having a stopping place, when business brought him to 
this part of the country,as often happens. But as it was 
war-time, he did not choose to build the house anew, 
though it needed it. He only furnished one chamber for 
himself, and concealed that very carefully.‘ For,’ said 
he, ‘otherwise it might happen when I came here, that 
others might have taken possession of my quarters be- 
fore me.’ Indeed it was a great thing for my master to 
deliver up his own chamber to you, though just now he 
has no occasion for it. And I am still more surprised at 
his having lingered an hour longer than he intended, in 
order to give you his company For he was in great 
haste, on his way to the army. And I am most of all 
surprised at his having left me behind to wait on you. 
For he is so accustomed to me that he can ill spare me. 
But he ordered me, while he was talking Russian so 
long with me at noon, to respect you just the same as if 
you were my master, and to wait on you like himself. 
He gave me many commissions and examined for 
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himself, to ascertain that every thing which might be 
useful to you should be forthcoming and in good order. 
He was pretty sharp in charging me not to neglect the 
smallest thing for your service. ‘I shall strictly inquire,’ 
said he, ‘into your whole behaviour when I return ;’ so 
that I hope you will be satisfied and give a good account 
of me, when my master comes back from Koslow. But 
now I have some business to attend to..— He withdrew. 
When he returned again after some time, he noticed that 
the guests were drowsy. ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ you are wanting 
rest; very well, all is ready.’ 

He took two silver candlesticks from a side-table, 
lighted the wax tapers, and holding the two candlesticks 
very dexterously on one hand, lighted the Count up the 
ladder. On a dressing table in the recess, lay shirts, 
neck-cloths, handkerchiefs and stockings ; over a chair 
hung a dressing-gown of the finest cotton, lined with 
flannel. ‘There is clean linen,’ said Oskinski, * and the 
dressing-gown is entirely new. In the morning, if you 
will keep it on, I will try to have your uniform mended 
as well as it can be done here. Your servant sleeps, by 
my master’s order, close by, in the little anti-room where 
I used to sleep. You may ring the little silver bell here 
on the night-stand, if you should want anything.’ He 
inquired besides, whether the captain would order coffee 
or chocolate in the morning for breakfast, and with a 
low bow wished him good night. 

On the following morning, as soon as the Count had 
vown and 


risen, arrayed himself in the beautiful dressing-g 
walked two or three times across the chamber, Oskinski 
came in, bringing the coffee. The pitchers, cups and 


sugar bowl were of the finest porcelain, with silver sugar 
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tongs and gilt spoons. Oskinski inquired besides, ‘ what 
further the captain would be pleased to order, cigars, 
liqueurs, ham, butter, honey or what?’ As the Count 
desired nothing more, Oskinski very respectfully retired. 

Here the Count lived entirely at his ease. He and 
George thanked God for having prepared them so agree- 
able an asylum. ‘The Count read the books of Herr von 
Koslow very diligently. They consisted of religious 
treatises, travels and other learned works in the English, 
French, and also German languages. Care too had been 
taken that he should be provided with a newspaper every 
week. George also acquired a taste for reading ; as he 
understood neither Russian nor French, and could not 
converse with the people of the house while his master 


was engaged in reading. 
Both of them often followed the chase, and Oskinski 
accompanied them. ‘The people whom they met on the 


way saluted the Count very courteously, as a friend of 
Herr von Koslow. ‘The children smiled on him, the 
men hastened to take off their caps and make low bows, 
while the women curtsied. Herrvon Koslow sometimes 
wrote to the Count under the valet’s address, but never 
more than a few lines. He inquired after the noble 
captain’s health, asked whether he were satisfied with 
his attendance, and begged him to have patience a little 
longer. 

So passed the spring and summer. This delay was, 
to be sure, often very tedious to the Count, and still more 
to his man George. But the Count would say to him, 
‘ Afier all, how could I have been better off? Since 
coming here, we have both of us felt but too sensibly 
how much our strength had been impaired by the hard- 
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ships of war, by cold and hunger. I could not before - 
now, have undertaken any long journey, nor engaged 
again in military service. Let us then be patient! The 
good God who has hitherto so richly provided for us, 
will continue his care.’ 

The stillness and quiet of this retired residence, with 
good nursing, were exactly suited for the Count. His 
appearance again became blooming and healthy, and 
George also was entirely recruited. L. 0. 


[To be concluded in the next No.} 





A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


[In the pauper grave-yard of New York is a simple slab of 
wood, bearing the single word ‘ Mutter’ (mother), placed there 
by the only son of a Germanemigrant, when she died.] 


Moru#er, in the stranger land 
I lay thee down to sleep ; 

Far, far from the dear household band, 
Alone, alone, I weep: 

Far from the silvery Rhine, our home, 
No kindred faces near, — 

No loving hearts around to come. 
Mother, O mother dear. 


Mother, I kneel upon thy grave, 
As oft I knelt to thee ; 

Again thy tenderness I crave, 
Once more thy face would see : 
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Once more, thy hand upon my head, 

Thy loving tones would hear ; — 

Alas, art thou in this low bed, 
Mother, O mother dear! 


Mother, thy blessed name shall be, 
Through all my mortal life, 

A conquering talisman to me, 
Mid sin and sorrow’s strife : 

A ministering angel ever thou, 
To wipe away each tear, 

And aid me inthis world of wo, 
Mother, O mother dear. 





NOTE. 


Tere seems to be a fatality about the spelling of the flower 
to which some lines were addressed in the May number of our 
work, The ridiculous mistake was made of spelling the well 
known flower Trientalis with a Y thus spoiling the measure, 
and presenting a specimen of an unknown tongue to the public. 

In the Errata for June an effort was made to correct the mis- 
take, which resulted in another by substituting I for Y. 
We beg of our readers to do so much justice tothis pretty poem 
as to substitute aT fora ¥ in reading the name of the plant to 
which it is addressed. Ep. 





